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Dynamic Citizenship Program at Fairleigh 


Dickinson College 


| enn Dickinson COLLEGE recognizing the 
difficulty of educating students in their civic 
responsibilities, has instituted a dynamic citizenship 
program. An essential feature of the program is 
an opinion poll conducted in the community on 
important public questions. 
Objectives 

The experiment in functional citizenship was 
undertaken 1 year ago. Its objectives are: (1) To 
encourage the development of intelligent and active 
participation of students in the processes of govern- 
ment; (2) to provide an opportunity for members 
of the students’ families and for citizens in the 
neighboring communities to express their opinions 
on vital public issues; and (3) to provide unbiased 
surveys of public opinion for government officials. 


Opinion Poll 


To achieve these objectives students make a 
monthly survey of public opinion on an issue cur- 
rently before one of the branches of government. 
Since the principal purpose of the program is to 
broaden the area of active intercommunication 
between citizens and their government, it was de- 
cided to sacrifice some of the accuracy which might 
have been achieved through the selected sample 
technique and to poll all students and as many 
people in the community as possible. However, 
each poll does represent the opinion of from 8,000 
to 10,000 people in an area of 10 miles square, and 
it is probably the most concentrated poll now in use. 
The spearhead of the entire program is a selected 
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group of students who are enrolled in a Dynamic 
Citizenship Class. Each month this group sug- 
gests a number of poll topics. The final choice of 
topic is made by the student body. 

After the topic is selected the class is organized 
into three working committees. One committee 
prepares the opinionaire. This phase of the pro- 
gram has been assisted by the advice of Dr. George 
Gallup. Another committee is engaged in research 
and prepares for a balanced discussion before the 
entire student body at a College Community Con- 
ference. In addition to fostering objectivity, the 
work of this committee has given scope to the creative 
talents of its members, and the presentations have 
ranged from formal debates to one-act plays. Still 
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another committee, working with the statistics class, 
compiles the results and writes a formal report on 
the poll which is served to government officials and 
the general public. 

Although the effectiveness of the program de- 
pends upon the enthusiasm and skill of the members 
of the Dynamic Citizenship Class, the poll is, never- 
theless an all-college and, to a considerable degree, 
a community project. During the month thought- 
provoking posters and releases are made available. 
Faculty members of all departments report that 
discussions on the topic are woven into their courses. 

Immediately after the presentation of the topic 
before the College Community Conference every 
student is polled, and each student polls a minimum 
of two adult members of his family and five citizens 
at large. Students are encouraged in their social 
science classes to discuss the topics, the opinionaire, 
the presentation, their experiences while polling, 
the report, and the reactions of the public and of 
officials to the program. At least once a term 
members of the group present the results of a poll 
to officials in Washington or Trenton. On the 
return of the members from such trips they report 
to the students on the reactions of the officials. The 
citizens of the community are kept informed on all 
phases of the program through mimeographed releases 
and material in the local papers. It should be evident 
that the program tries to maximize the opportunity 
that each participant has in making his voice heard 
on matters of concern to all. 


Value and Effect 


While the program is only 1 year old, it already 
appears to bea step in the right direction. Harassed 
government officials are anxious to get unbiased 
surveys of public opinion. As one of them said 
last March “It is refreshing to speak to a group 
which has nothing to sell but democracy.” A New 
Jersey member of the Congress told a group of 
students in December that his vote was influenced 
by the Fairleigh Dickinson College Poll on Farm 
Subsidies. All officials contacted have stressed the 
value of the service to them. 

There is evidence that the polls have made for a 
better informed and more militant citizenry. One 
student reported on his experience as follows: “I 
began to poll my mother on the farm-subsidy pro- 
gram in the morning, and she didn’t know very 
much about it. The telephone rang and I couldn’t 
finish until after supper. She asked me to start 
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again, and this time she knew the answers.” A 
group of telephone operators who were engaged to 
conduct a telephone survey, and to thank those 
people who said that they had already been polled, 
reported that all expressed gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity provided them to register their opinions. In 
a surprisingly large percentage of the cases, also, 
there were requests that they be permitted to be 
polled again on the same topic. 

The cooperative attitude of the press, radio, and 
television has helped develop the program im- 
measurably. At the outset there had been some 
fear lest the project be regarded as merely another 
classroom exercise. These fears proved groundless, 
and a series of editorials have appeared throughout 
the State urging more dynamic citizenship programs. 
This has helped emphasize for all participants the 
fact that their opinions do count. 


Reactions of Students 


The student reactions to the experiment are the 
tests of its effectiveness. While there can be no 
doubt that through the program they are better 
informed on current issues, it is too early to judge 
whether they will assume more of their responsibili- 
ties as citizens. There are hopeful signs that even 
along this difficult path some progress is being made. 
Despite the fact that the Dynamic Citizenship Class 
demands a disproportionate percentage of the class 
members’ time, there is the impressive fact that the 
vast majority of these students insist on reregistering. 
The real hope for the experiment was expressed in an 
editorial in a local paper, which commented that the 
program permitted students to learn at first hand 
“* * * the mysteries of government by the 
people, the secret of how unqualified persons are 
elected to office, of how unsatisfactory or even 
scandalous legislation can become law without so 
much as a protest from the people who later will 
complain bitterly that they weren’t told about it. 
The answer, of course, is sheer laziness because no 
people in the world have access to more information 
than Americans.” 

In a free society there cannot be one final answer 
as to how best to provide for an informed and 
responsible citizenry. The Dynamic Citizenship 
Program at Fairleigh Dickinson College is still an 
experiment, but it is an experiment which already 
seems to justify the expenditure of money and energy 
by those actively engaged in it. 
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HE COLLEGE OF EUROPE at Bruges, 

Belgium, is a unique experiment among European 
institutions of higher education. Conceived in 1948 
and founded by a group of outstanding statesmen 
and scholars, it has now completed its first full 
academic year and is about to open its second 
regular The College, an international 
graduate school of politics drawing its students and 
its professors from many lands, is dedicated to the 
development of a small corps of ‘‘European-minded”’ 
men and women. 


session. 


Curriculum 


The College has no narrow political bias, not even 
federalism, although many of its sponsors are 
leaders in the movement for European federation. 
It offers a highly specialized curriculum, designed to 
prepare carefully selected young Europeans who will 
be qualified to be administrators and officials for the 
nascent organs of European union, or to be inter- 
nationally minded professors, journalists, or business 
leaders. 

History, human geography, economics and soci- 
ology, comparative government, and a critical 
appraisal of existing international institutions are 
all treated from a broadly European viewpoint by 
a corps of distinguished professors of many nation- 
alities. It is the feeling of the college administrators 
that those subjects are too often neglected or dis- 
torted by nationalistic interpretations when taught 
in the universities of individual countries. 

The work of the year is divided into three terms, 
the first devoted to “the European potential; its 
extent and limits,”’ the second to the role of Europe 
in the world, and the third to the technique of 
European Union. 


Faculty 


The college numbers among its 15 administrators 
an Englishman, a Swiss, a Pole, a Frenchman, a 
Spaniard, and 10 Belgians, and among its 40 founders 
such noted European figures as Winston Churchill, 


*Acting Chief for education about international affairs, Office 
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College of Europe Begins Its Second Year 






By HELEN DWIGHT REID* 


Don Salvador de Madariaga, Alcide de Gasperi, 
Paul-Henri Spaak, and Julius Hoste. Henri 
Brugmans, professor of French literature at the 
University of Utrecht and vice president of the 
European Movement, is rector of the college. The 
director of studies is Henri van Effenterre, formerly 
professor of classical archeology at the University 
of Caen and director of Ecole Supérieure des Sciences 
et des Lettres at Rouen since 1948. The librarian 
is a Belgian monk, and the full-time professors 
include a historian, an economist, and a geographer 
from France, a British historian, and a Belgian 
professor of international law, supplemented by a 
large number of visiting lecturers who spend a week 
at the college discussing some special phase of 
philosophy, labor, education, economics, law, agri- 
culture, finance, defense, geography, sociology or 
the problems of special areas like Southeast Asia 
and Africa. They come from Belgium, Russia, 
Holland, England, Australia, Germany, France, 
Africa, Italy, Austria, Spain, New Zealand, and the 
United States. In spite of the prestige of the pro- 
fessors, their lectures constitute a minor part of 
the total program, which emphasizes the seminar 
method and active participation by all the students 
in informal group discussion. 


Students 


The student body is limited to 40, not more than 5 
from any one country, plus 10 places reserved for 
“observers” from countries outside Europe. France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom are each 
allowed 5 students; Belgium and the Netherlands 2 
each; 1 each is allotted to Denmark, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Luxemburg, Norway, the Saar, Sweden, 
Turkey, Austria, and Switzerland, with 5 places 
reserved for other nations of Europe not members of 
the Council of Europe. In the first year the actual 
student body was made up of 5 Germans, | Austrian, 
4 Belgians, 1 Egyptian, 5 Frenchmen, 1 Englishman, 
1 Greek, 2 Hungarians, 5 Italians, 2 Dutchmen, 
2 Poles, 1 Swede, 1 Swiss, 2 Czechoslovaks, 2 Ameri- 
cans, and 1 Yugoslav. Three were women—from 
France, Germany, and Poland. 

Standards for admission-are high; students must 
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be at least 30 years of age, unmarried, have fluent 
command of French and English, possess a high 
standard of general culture and hold a university 
degree representing at least 4 years of advanced 
university study (the level of the European doctorate 
or the Master of Arts in the United States). They 
are chosen first by national commissions in each 
country, whose nominees then assemble at Bruges 
for a brief conference during which the college faculty 
judge them and make the final selection. 


Financial Support 


Most of the European governments have granted 
scholarships to their students for the year at Bruges. 
Holland, Belgium, France, England, Italy, Germany, 
Greece, and Austria have done so. A scholarship of 
50,000 Belgian francs covers board, lodging, and 
laundry at the Saint Georges Hotel, where all students 
and faculty are housed. This experience of common 
living, unusual in continental Europe, is one of the 
distinctive features of the experiment. All teaching 
is carried on in the Arents House, an ancient building 
nearby which contains the Brangwyn Museum and 
the college’s specialized library on international rela- 
tions. The town of Bruges has provided these 
comfortable quarters for the college, until it can put 
up its own building. 

The college has the legal status of a Belgian 
“établissement d’utilite publique,” and is supported 
financially by a generous grant from the Belgian 
Government, but retains full intellectual independ- 
ence. Negotiations are under way with the other 
*‘Strasbourg-powers”’ to have the institution subsi- 
dized by all of them, in a ratio proportionate to their 
respective contributions to the Council of Europe. 

As Director van Effenterre summarizes the effect 
of the year’s experience on those who attend, ‘“‘some 
will be more aware of the essential facts of history, 
some more sensitive to their cultural heritage, some 
to the varied realities of the present day world. But 
all will have lost at Bruges a goodly number of their 
prejudices, not a little of their ignorance, and a few of 
their illusions.” 





Committee on Institutional Self- 
Evaluation 


A REGIONAL Committee on Institutional Self-Evalua- 
tion has been formed to assist southern universities 
and colleges in improving their graduate and profes- 
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sional programs and supporting programs through 
self-evaluation, and to make available information 
about current practices and trends in graduate and 
professional education. Five organizations are 
participating in this joint project. They are: 
Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools; 
Southeastern and Southwestern Library Associa- 
tions; Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Southern University Conference; and the 
Board of Control for Southern Regional Education. 
Each organization has two representatives on the 
committee, which held its initial meeting September 


9-10 in Atlanta, Ga. 


The Committee proposes to provide clearing house 
services to institutions in connection with evaluation 
procedures, information about standards, the avail- 
ability of consultants and literature, and consultation 
in connection with the initiation and progress of 
institutional programs of self-study. It is planning 
a work conference for institutions engaged in or 
considering programs of self-evaluation to facilitate 
the exchange of information and experience and to 
explore the possibilities of regional cooperation in 
self-evaluation. 


Self-evaluation as a means of improving graduate 
education has been under consideration by southern 
educational groups for several years. In 1949, a 
South-wide work conference outlined the content of 
a guide for use by institutions desiring to take such 
soundings. The Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education undertook production of a guide, 
and a committee of eight educators was enlisted as 
major consultants in the assignment. In October 
1950, a draft of the guide was reviewed by a work 
group of another conference on graduate education, 
composed of more than 200 representatives of 45 
southern colleges and universities. Suggestions and 
revisions made by this conference resulted in a final 
draft, and the guide was published early in 1951. 
Improving Graduate Education: A Guide to Institu- 
tional Self-Evaluation. Atlanta, Ga., Board of Con- 
trol for Southern Regional Education, 1951.) 


The chairman of the committee is Dudley R. 
Hutcherson, dean of the Graduate School, University 
of Mississippi. George F. Gant, consultant for 
graduate programs, Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education, is secretary. 
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Scholarships and Fellowships 


HE Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 

has issued its third report on scholarships and 
fellowships available at institutions of higher educa- 
tion.* The two previous compilations of scholar- 
ships and fellowships were published in 1931 and in 
1936. 


Approximately 1,200 institutions reported award- 
ing 124,000 scholarships valued at $27 million and 
14,000 fellowships valued at $9\% million during the 
year 1949-50. Nearly 300 institutions reported offer- 
ing no scholarships or fellowships and indicated in 
many cases that no tuition or very low tuition was 
charged. The scholarships reported ranged in value 
from less than $10 to cost-of-education awards. 


Special Abilities Scholarships 


In addition to scholarships reported available for 
ranking high-school graduates, institutions reported 
scholarships available for special abilities in extr-- 
curricular activities—art, athletics, debating, dra- 
matics, journalism, music, radio. Some of the special 
restrictions reported as governing the award of schol- 
arships were that the recipient be the descendant of a 
Confederate soldier; descendant of an Alaska pioneer; 
a needy farm boy; an orphan; a physically handi- 
capped person; a Caucasian protestant; child of 
faculty, military, or ministerial personnel; a former 
caddy, scout, newsboy, or 4-H Club member; child 
of member of Flat Janitors Union; poor white girl; 
an independent woman; an individual surnamed 
Stanley; child of Mason, Elk, or Eastern Star 
member; a displaced person; graduate of a designated 
high school; resident of a specified community, State, 
or area; member of particular religious, racial, or 
national group; a Negro preparing for missionary 
work in West Africa; or an individual with a reputa- 
tion for truthfulness. 


*Wilkins, Theresa Birch. Scholarships and Fellowships Avail- 
able at Institutions of Higher Education. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951. Office of Education Bulletin 
1951, No. 16. May be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. §. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 55 cents. 
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Scholarship Obligations 


Many of the scholarships were reported as carrying 
special obligations. Service to the institution was 
frequently required. On the undergraduate level this 
might take the form of work in the library, cafeteria, 
dormitory, office, or laboratory. On the graduate 
level it might take the form of assistantships in the 
field in which the student was pursuing graduate 
study. The recipient may be expected to repay the 
amount of the scholarship if he transfers or with- 
draws before graduation. Repayment may be re- 
quired if he does not enter a specified profession such 
as Christian service, teaching, social work, or the 
practice of medicine. 


Subject-Matter Fields 

Nearly 18,000 scholarships and almost 9,000 
fellowships were designated for certain subject-matter 
fields. Curricular emphases were frequently revealed 
by the areas in which scholarships and fellowships 
were reported. The University of California reported 
211 fellowships, of which 51 were in jurisprudence. 
Elmhurst (Ill.) College reported 66 pretheological 
scholarships in its total of 107. Greenville (Jll.) 
College reported exactly half of its 210 scholarships 
in theology. Of the 183 scholarships available in 
hotel administration and management, Cornell 
reported 173. Yale reported 154 of the fine arts 
fellowships, 235 of the law fellowships, and 164 of the 
theology fellowships. 

The 10 fields in which the largest numbers of 
scholarships were reported and the numbers offered 
in each were: Music, 3,183; agriculture (general), 
2,633; engineering (excluding aeronautical, chemi- 
cal, civil, and electrical), 2,377; education, 2,082; 
home economics, 740; theology, 646; medicine, 575; 
religious education and Bible, 478; fine arts, 460; 
and law, 414. The five ranking fields for fellow- 
ships were: Theology, 1,361; chemistry, 793; med- 
icine, 785; law, 548; and engineering, 360. 

Some fields in which scholarships and fellowships 
were not reported in 1934-35 appeared in the 1949- 
50 returns. Among these were area studies, atomic 
energy, audiovisual aids, foreign service, hotel ad- 
ministration, intergroup relations, military or naval 
science, public administration, and public health. 
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Institutions Offering Largest Number 


Forty-one percent of the engineering scholarships 
were reported by Tulane University of Louisiana, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, and Cornell Uni- 
versity. Forty-one percent of the education schol- 
arships were reported by Central Michigan College 
of Education, Livingston (Ala.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, Iowa State Teachers College, University of 
Vermont, and New York University. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois and University of Vermont reported 
28 percent of the scholarships in agriculture. 

Boston University, Emory University, Southern 
Methodist University, and Yale University reported 
67 percent of the fellowships in theology. Approx- 
imately one-third of the fellowships in chemistry 
were reported by Purdue, the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry (Wis.), the University of Maryland, Rut- 
gers, and the University of Illinois. Fellowships in 
medicine were reported by 26 institutions, with 
Columbia, Boston, Harvard, and the University of 
Colorado responsible for 56 percent of the total. 


Use of Report 


The information contained in the report should 
be of value to students who may be eligible to re- 
ceive scholarships and fellowships, and to their par- 
ents and counselors to whom these students turn for 
advice. The number, amount, and distribution of 
grants in subsequent years will, of course, not be 
identical with those reported in 1949-50. It is safe 
to assume, however, that they will be sufficiently 
similar to warrant using the current report as a 
guide. 





Personnel and Guidance Association 
Formed 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING of the Executive 
Council of the newly formed Personnel and Guidance 
Association was held in Chicago on October 6 and 7, 
1951. The new association has been formed by the 
unification of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the Ainerican College Personnel Associa- 
tion, and the National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers. It replaces the 
more loosely knit Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. The three groups will continue as 
divisions within the new organization. It is expected 
that a number of new divisions representing addi- 
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tional special areas of personnel and guidance work 
will be formed, preferably by the amalgamation with 
some existing organization but in some cases by the 
creation of new ones. 

One of the main purposes of the new professional 
association is to establish a parent organization to 
bring together personnel and guidance workers from 
all areas of the field. It is hoped that such an organ- 
ization will clarify standards of professional qualifi- 
cations, facilitate communication, foster cooperation, 
develop greater resources of training and experience 
for meeting problems, and provide a stronger voice 
for interpreting personnel work to other professional 
workers and to the public. The formation of new 
divisions appealing to interest groups not primarily 
represented by either of the constituent divisions 
should increase service to specialized areas of the 
profession. 

All memberships in PGA will be held by virtue of 
membership in one or more of its divisions. Pending 
study of its ultimate divisional structure, the asso- 
ciation’s Executive Council is urging interested per- 
sons to join either the NVGA, ACPA, or NAGS 
and thus have a voice in determining the type of 
new divisions, the location of the national office, the 
nature of the journal, and the scope of activities. 

The next national convention will be held in 
Los Angeles, from March 30 to April 3, 1951. 





On-the-Job Experience for Teachers 


REACTIVATION of a program which permits uni- 
versity and college faculty members in chemical 
engineering to gain a full year’s on-the-job experi- 
ence in the chemical industry has been announced 
by Monsanto Chemical Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 

The earlier program, originally begun in June 1948, 
had been very successful in giving professors practi- 
cal experience in industrial operations which could 
be utilized in teaching classes of students. Faculty 
men chosen for participation in the program re- 
ceive a year’s leave of absence from their colleges 
or universities to take technical positions with 
Monsanto. At the end of the year they return to 
teaching. 

Monsanto also has a plan for granting leaves of 
absence to its industrial scientists in order that they 
may return to the universities of their choice for a 
year of academic study at full pay. 
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Economic Importance of Colleges 


N A STUDY recently prepared for the New 

England Council by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration, the economic importance of New 
England’s higher educational institutions and private 
preparatory schools to that region was analyzed. 
The following sections summarize the findings. 


Dollar Values and Expenditures 


Endowments, buildings, and equipment of New 
England’s colleges and private preparatory schools 
have a book value of $1,125,370,000, and these insti- 
tutions annually pour into the economic life stream 
of the region approximately $239,000,000. Of the 
latter sum, $112,389,000 goes to 48,522 employees, 
and $113,464,000 represents other institutional 
expenditures. The remainder is accounted for by 
personal expenditures of non-New England students 
during the academic year, by personal expenditures 
and payments for board, room, and tuition by non- 
New England summer-school students, and by 
expenditures of visitors to the section’s educational 
institutions. 


The Role of Outside Students 


During the academic year ending July 1, 1950, 
New England colleges and private preparatory 
schools enrolled 203,006 students, 50,120 of whom 
were from other sections of the United States and 
from abroad. These outside students paid for board, 
room, and tuition more than $73,000,000 and made 
personal expenditures estimated at over $12,500,000. 
Board, room, and tuition of outside summer-school 
students amounted to an additional $832,186, and 
expenditures of visitors from the outside—alumni, 
families of students, and others—have been esti- 
mated at over $1,000,000. ‘Thus the section’s col- 
leges and private preparatory schools were responsi- 
ble for a total annual contribution from the outside 


*This digest of New England Council Education Study: The 
Economic Value of Educational Institutions to New England 
(Bureau of Business Research, Boston University College of 
Business Administration, Boston, 1951), was prepared by Jennings 
B. Sanders, specialist for history, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education. 
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to the New England economy of well over $87,- 
000,000. 

This study does not estimate the contribution 
made by more than 29,000 New England students 
to the economy of other sections in whose schools 
and colleges they are enrolled, but the balance, inso- 
far as one may judge from relative numbers of 
students involved, would seem to be heavily in favor 
of New England. 


Other Economic Values 


The study observes that communities and areas 
with above-average numbers of college-trained resi- 
dents have increased standards of living, income, 
and buying power; and also that residential property 
in a college town is of greater value than in a non- 
college town of similar size. Moreover, a number 
of New England colleges are located in or near large 
urban centers which enables many students to live 
at home. This proximity to urban centers likewise 
enables many students to work their way through 
college by taking part-time jobs. Four of the col- 
leges of greater Boston secured jobs for more than 
5,000 students last year. Several New England 
colleges also maintain cooperative programs whereby 
students, through an 
alternate with one another in working at full-time 
jobs and in attending classes. 

The proximity of New England’s colleges to the 
section’s business firms provides the latter with a 
source not only of part-time help but also of gradu- 
ates who can be taken into business. These firms 
are likewise benefited by the research facilities pro- 
vided by the nearby colleges and universities. 


interchange arrangement, 


Conference on Discrimination 


A GROUP of 88 educators in Illinois met in Chicago 
on November 2 and 3 and unanimously adopted a 
statement of model policy on discrimination for 
institutions of higher learning. College presidents, 
admissions officers, and faculty members attended 
the conference. They represented nearly 50 colleges, 
universities, and professional schools. 
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The statement adopted set standards against 
which institutions of higher learning could assess 
their actual practices relative to discrimination on 
account of race, religion, or national origin. It 
covered admissions policies, with a rejection of 
“quota systems” as an undemocratic measure 
of admitting students; classroom procedures, re- 
creation, athletics, and student organizations; hous- 
ing, boarding, and health facilities—with college 
authorities urged not only to keep their own facilities 
open to all students, but to try to get similar action 
from private operators; scholarships and loans; and 
college employment, teacher training, and student 
placement. 

The meeting was sponsored by the Illinois Com- 
mittee of the Regional Conference of Educators, in 
cooperation with the Committee on Discrimination 
in Higher Education of the American Council on 
Education. 


National Registration of Social Scientists 
and Humanists 


THE American Council of Learned Societies is 
undertaking a national registration of specialists in 
the social sciences and the humanities. The project 
has been undertaken through contract with the Office 
of Naval Research, acting for the three military 
departments, and is being conducted with the 
cooperation of the various professional societies and 
interested Government agencies. Mailing of ques- 
tionnaires was begun in late October, with political 
scientists receiving their questionnaires first. 

This important registration marks a first step in 
locating and identifying on a national basis highly 
trained specialists in the humanities and the social 
sciences, so that a full picture may be drawn of the 
Nation’s human resources. (Scientific and technical 
manpower data are already available through the 
National Scientific Register, which has queried 
specialists in the fields of science and technology.) 
Identification of these specialists should provide the 
basic data for studies of allocation and utilization of 
specialized manpower and for planning and admin- 
istration of research. Under a widened concept of 
national security receiving increasing attention by 
governmental agencies, more attention to human 
relationships with the rest of the world is vital. It 
is from the specialists in the humanities and the 
social sciences, for example, that “‘area specialists” 
are drawn—persons qualified to understand other 
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peoples in terms of their societies, cultures, lan- 
guages, and aspirations. 

Personal history questionnaires are being sent to 
persons in the following fields: Anthropology, arche- 
ology, demography, economics, geography, lan- 
guages, history, international law, philosophy and 
religion, political science, sociology. and statistics. 
Included with each basic questionnaire will be (1) a 
detailed checklist of fields of specialization from 
which the individual will be asked to indicate his 
occupational specialties and functions performed 
within those specialties, and (2) a supplementary 
questionnaire for listing his current research or 
professional work in progress. 

Printing, mailing, receiving, and following up the 
questionnaires will be done by the ACLS, with the 
advice of the Office of Naval Research and other 
Government agencies. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the U. S. Department of Labor will prepare 
tabulations and analyses of the data which will be 
comparable to its studies of the general character- 
istics of scientists. ACLS will use the register and 
analyses in connection with its planning activities, 
and other agencies may use the data to prepare 
other studies. 

The registration is not intended as a census of all 
persons of any degree of attachment to the social 
sciences and humanities; rather, it is intended as a 
“source file” of trained specialists who are now or 
potentially concerned with research in their fields. 
This implies, of course, a restriction of coverage to 
those who have a significant amount of postgraduate 
training in the humanities or the social sciences or 
equivalent experience, but does not imply restriction 
to those persons in academic employment. ‘The 
professional societies are cooperating with ACLS in 
determining criteria of coverage in their fields, and 
individuals receiving the questionnaire are being 
asked to suggest persons who may not have been 
included in the original mailing. 

Readers who specialize in the above fields are 
urged to cooperate by returning the questionnaires 
when received, and by impressing their colleagues 
with the importance of the project. A registration 
effort of this kind is new to most of the humanistic 
and social science fields listed. If successful, it 
should prove to be an important step toward en- 
larging the national contribution these specialists 
can make. Success of the registration depends 
upon the prompt and energetic response of each 
specialist. 
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Kentucky Bureau of Community Service 


|, wee on the belief that its campus is the State 
of Kentucky, the University of Kentucky oper- 
ates a Bureau of Community Service to assist com- 
munities seeking advice and guidance in solving their 
local problems. 


Background 

A number of factors entered into the formation of 
the bureau in 1948. In the first place, members of 
the sociology department, feeling that to be effective 
teachers and social scientists they needed to know 
what was taking place in the social universe about 
them, had earlier established a Social Research 
Consultation Service. Insofar as time permitted, 
staff members of this service undertook off-campus 
studies as requested by local leaders, community 
counseling being but one phase of the broad program. 
A second factor was the decision of the Committee 
for Kentucky, which had developed a department of 
community service, to turn over its work to the 
University of Kentucky as of March 1950. Finally, 
the General Education Board, under a matching 
arrangement with the university, agreed to supply 
funds to help get a bureau of community service 
under way. The new bureau was made a part of the 
sociology department’s Social Research Consultation 
Service, and to insure maximum coordination of 
effort with the extension work of the rural sociology 
department, the head of the latter department was 
made a codirector of the bureau. 


Bureau's Service Program 

The bureau outlined its program of service as 
follows: (1) answer requests for aid from community 
leaders interested in solving local problems; (2) aid 
leaders of Kentucky-wide organizations that wished 
to make their organizational programs work more 
successfully in local communities; (3) train a number 
of successful business and professional people in the 
State to serve as consultants to leaders in nearby 
communities seeking guidance; (4) publicize case 
studies of community accomplishment and in this 
way arouse communities not yet in action; (5) 
evaluate the work being done in various communities 
in order to discover what methods work best in 
different types of local situations. 
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Assembling Community Information 


Since the bureau could not rely on outside sources 
for detailed information about such matters as local 
organizations and institutional facilities, it designed 
and sent out a questionnaire (Fact Sheet No. 1) 
to selected people in all of Kentucky’s communities 
with a population of 300 or more. Clubwomen, 
clergymen, business leaders, educators, and post- 
masters filled out the blank. Although there were 
some discrepancies in the returns, the reports pro- 
vided approximate data on such matters as the 
number of each community’s business establishments, 
health and welfare agencies, civic organizations, 
transportation facilities, schools, and churches, and 
on type of local government. These data were 
later to be found helpful for briefing purposes when 
staff members undertook community assignments. 

Another type of necessary information, that deal- 
ing with the social relationships within the commu- 
nity, required skilled observation and analysis and 
could be collected in most cases only by professional 
members of the bureau staff. Accordingly, Fact 
Sheet No. 2 was devised to serve as a guide to the 
community analyst as he sought to learn through 
interviews how a community is constituted: the 
dominant social processes, basic changes under way, 
the top and bottom levels of the social system, major 
social values, and the role of each of the formally 
organized groups in total community life. 

During 1948-50, 12 Kentucky communities were 
studied in such detail as to permit the delineation of 
a sociological profile. The bureau now has not only 
community files but also county files for each of the 
State’s 120 counties. Ina typical community folder 
are found newspaper clippings, detailed maps, field 
notes dictated into a recorder while information was 
fresh, interviews with university students about their 
home towns, information gathered on Fact Sheets 
1 and 2, and census and other socio-economic data. 
When these materials are supplemented by the files 
of the rural sociology department and of-specialized 
agencies at the university, many pertinent questions 
can be answered before a bureau representative 
responds to a community call. 
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Relations With Other Organizations 


In order to find its place among the numerous 
Kentucky organizations and agencies already inter- 
ested in some phase of community activity, the 
bureau field director devoted a month’s time to 
visiting the State headquarters of such organizations 
and familiarizing himself with their work. Subse- 
quently there were numerous opportunities to work 


with these agencies in community enterprises. 


Conclusion 


The bureau goes on the theory that the test of 
good community counseling is the development of 
community self-reliance. ‘This rule is adhered to 
even though the community leaders are often willing 
for the bureau representative to assume the leader- 
ship and give direction. If the bureau’s services are 
requested prematurely, the community is advised 
that it must first get itself in a state of readiness, a 
process that may require a year. Meanwhile the 
bureau directs its energies into channels where, 
because of adequate preliminary preparation by the 
community, there is greater assurance of worth- 
while results. The bureau, upon invitation, is pre- 
pared to make studies, give advice, and help the 
community to help itself. 


The success of the program is attested by the fact 
that this fall more than 600 residents of Kentucky 
representing virtually every community in the State 
came to the university campus at their own expense 
for a 2-day work conference on problems of com- 
munity improvement. 





Television Courses at Reserve 


ENCOURAGED by the success of its educational 
experiment in teaching courses on television for 
credit, Western Reserve University is expanding its 
program of offerings. ‘The television presentations 
have been stepped up from 5 to 6 days a week. 


Two full-credit courses, one on introductory 
psychology and the other on comparative literature, 
were offered during the fall on station WEWS. 
(See Hicurer Epucation, Oct. 1, 1951.) The re- 
sponse from viewers in northern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania proved that the courses were popular 
and effective. A total of 747 enrolled for the courses. 


Of this number 112 had registered for credit and 
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paid the $16 per credit hour fee, while 635 took the 
courses on the noncredit basis by purchasing the 
syllabi at $5 each. A recent survey indicated a 
listening audience of more than 50,000 people on 
27,500 sets. 


Educational Television Report 


THE Joint Committee on Educational Television 
reports that 552 colleges, universities, school sys- 
tems, and public service agencies have presented 
evidence to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in support of television channels for education. 

The 349 statements submitted by educators this 
fall represent close to one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of comments to be considered by the Commission 
in its task of allocating television channels for 2,000 
new stations across the Nation. In its allocation 
plan of March 22, 1951, the FCC set aside 209 of 
these channels for educational use. 

With the filing of the last brief on November 26, 
the JCET, acting on behalf of the entire educational 
establishment, completed the first step toward its 
goal of providing more educational and cultural 
television programs for the American people. The 
Commission’s decision, according to Chairman Coy, 
will be announced early in the spring. Meantime, 
the educators are moving forward with their plans 
to utilize the channels. Meetings have already 
been held in Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Memphis, and Birmingham to discuss ways and 
means of programing and financing television sta- 
tions. 

James M. Landis, well-known attorney and edu- 
cator, has been named by the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television as its legal counsel, in the 
absence of Gen. Telford Taylor, recently appointed 
by President Truman to head the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. 

The JCET will act as an exchange center for all 
groups currently studying the possibilities of edu- 
cational television. Information about educational 
television activities in communities now at work on 
the problem, and assistance in making plans for 
similar action among educational groups in your 
community, may be had from Ralph Steetle, Exec- 
utive Director, Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
as... 
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Earlham Program of Community Dynamics’ 


O* THE ASSUMPTION that the major purpose 
of a liberal arts education is to train an adequate 
citizenry, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., through 
the medium of a seminar on community problems and 
by use of other curricular resources, conducts a pro- 
gram of community dynamics. The program seeks 
to give students an opportunity to participate in 
community affairs, provide a better general educa- 
tion for a democratic society, and give breadth to all 
disciplines in the college. Both undergraduate and 
graduate, the program is also interdepartmental. 


Priority of Program Activities 

According to the third annual report of the pro- 
gram, published in the fall of 1950, requests from 
communities for help became so numerous that some 
choice had to be made as to which ones warranted 
most attention. Consequently, first priority was 
given to projects that afforded students an oppor- 
tunity to join in fundamental discussion of policy 
and planning. Such projects call for teams from 
the seminar, supervised by graduate students, to 
exercise continuous responsibility throughout an aca- 
demic year. Second and third priorities were given 
to requests for help with problems which seemed to 
be temporary and to those for a single service allow- 
ing little opportunity for students to observe growth 
toward cooperative action. 


Types of Activity Undertaken 

Since its inauguration a few years ago, the program 
It has been 
instrumental in the organization of an interracial 
community council and of a city-wide human rela- 
tions council. 


has undertaken a variety of projects. 


In one community the city engineer 
asked help in gathering data for development and 
modification of the city’s master plan of future devel- 
opment. This responsibility was undertaken with 
the understanding that students and faculty would 
survey land-use in the entire city and then partici- 
pate in discussion with the legally responsible plan- 
ning body. 


1 This summary, based upon Earlham College Bulletin, Third 
Annual Report, Program of Community Dynamics, Fall 1950, and 
Earlham College Bulletin, Catalog 1950-51, was prepared by 
Jennings B. Sanders, specialist for history, Office of Education. 
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Student teams regularly attend meetings of com- 
munity councils or other local planning bodies. 
There is careful planning by the students before 
these meetings, and after their adjournment the 
college participants write separate, critical reports. 
Students also undertake short-time assignments hav- 
ing to do with problems of recreation, community 
surveys and the statistical or map work therefor, 
the correction of some unsanitary situation, or the 
search for materials to be used on a project. Al- 
though most of the projects have been within 50 
miles of the campus, an extension of the area of 
service is anticipated. 

Work camps, both of the week-end and of the more 
prolonged types, are a prominent feature of the pro- 
gram, as are also on-campus training institutes on 
such subjects as agriculture, discussion methods, 
drama, music, and recreation. 

Concerned with rural and small-town living as 
well as with problems of the city, the Earlham group 
responded to a request of a county farm agent for 
assistance in making a survey of farm youth. The 
college has adopted rural life as one of the areas for 
study and promotion, and the biology, chemistry, 
geology, and physics departments are cooperating in 
a 5-year research program on soil building. An 
academic major in agriculture has been introduced 
in the thought that a liberal arts college can provide 
the all-round training needed by a farmer. 

Some of the activities are related to foreign coun- 
tries and students; for instance, summer work camps 
have been conducted on the Island of Jamaica in the 
Caribbean, where a recreation building was con- 
structed for residents of an underprivileged neighkor- 
hood. Moreover, a number of foreign students 
enroll in the college, and Earlham students are en- 
couraged to travel and study abroad. A minor 
travel bureau for the students is maintained at the 
college. 


College and Community 

The program staff members are anxious to avoid 
exclusive ident’fcation with recreation’ and com- 
munity surveys, and they emphasize the amateur 
nature of all their services. They hope that where 
projects are launched with the assistance of the 
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college staff, local leaders can be trained to carry 
them forward. A program of action-research pointed 
toward goals of social improvement, the Earlham 
project in community dynamics is an experiment in 
curricular enrichment through identification of the 
college with problems of the immediate community 
and with those of the world at large. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Education of Visually Handicapped Children: The 
Blind—The Partially Seeing, by Romaine Mackie. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1951. Bulletin 1951, No. 20. 46p. 20 cents. 


Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: What They 
Are and The Relations of the Federal Government 
to Them. Washington, U S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951. Bulletin 1951, No. 15. 27 p. 15 
cents. 


Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 22. 108 p. 30 cents. 


Scholarships and Fellowships Available at Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, by Theresa Birch 


Wilkins. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951. Bulletin 1951, No. 16. 248 p. 55 
cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Federal Civil Defense Administration. Jnterim 
Civil Defense Instruction for Schools and Colleges. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 
Publication TEB-3-1. 26p. 30 cents. 
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Non-Government Publications 
b 
Goals for Political Science: Report of the Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Teaching, American 
Political Science Association. New York, William 


Sloane Associates, Inc., 1951. 319 p. $3.50. 


Report of a study begun in 1947. Information was collected 
by questionnaires, ‘‘opinionnaires,” and visits to colleges and uni- 
versities awarding graduate degrees in political science and under- 
Deals with 


citizenship, international relations, training for the public service, 


graduate degrees with majors in political science. 


the departmental major, integrated social science courses, the 
introductory course, high school-college relationships, graduate 
training, and methods of instruction. Includes numerous sugges- 
tions and recommendations for improving instruction in this field. 
A detailed practical report. 


Working Your Way Through College, by Kenneth 
C. Rathbun, Cambridge 39 (P. O. Box 8), Mass., 
Cavalier Publishing Co., 1951. 55 p. Proc. Paper, 
$1.25. 


Beginning with seven case histories, the book discusses scholar- 
ships, loans, prizes, how to earn money while in college through 
various types ef work, Government aid, assistance from the 
military, internatiomal study grants, budgeting time, and other 
points related to working one’s way through college. 
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